than Jan van Eyck, born nearly five hundred years earlier. He
is dull, material, of a noble simplicity, and a thorough craftsman,
a master in the old sense, like Peter Vischer or Hans Sachs. He
never painted anything but what he had seen, and not only seen,
but made a part of himself by faithful observation. It is character-
istic of his artistic point of view that, when taken to see Lohengrin,
he called out after the first act: " Lemme get out of it, I can't stick
knights/5 And on another occasion, talking of a painter, he said
indignantly: " Seems to me the fellow glazes."

In his little book on Jozef Israels, Max Liebermann writes:
" The more naturalistic an art tries to be, the less will it be able
to choose naturalistic means. The impersonator of Wallenstein
who, as with the Meininger players, appears in a genuine jerkin
and riding-boots of the period, does not necessarily make a more
real impression thereby. The actor must play his part so that we
believe that he is wearing the real jerkin and riding-boots. Israels
appears to be a more naturalistic painter than our genre artists,
not although, but because he paints less naturalistically than
they." Liebermann was himself no Naturalist in the orthodox
sense; rather did he hold by his own saying: " Drawing is the art
of leaving things out." He arrives at nature from exactly the op-
posite quarter to Leibl. His landscapes are instinct with feeling
and clarity as only the yearning of a clever cosmopolitan can
make them. His art has a streak of old Berlin and Fontane. It is
warm but quite unsentimental, sensitive but taciturn, unemo-
tional but full of point and, in the portraits, of surreptitious hu-
mour. His way with the proletariat is neither to make heroes nor
to excite sympathy, but to present his subject simply as a piece
of painted life.

Bocklin's fame came very late in the day, owing to the indo-
lence of the German public (for he deserved to have outshone
Piloty), and has now already faded. He might be called the last
of the Germano-Romans, for he was the epitome of all that they
strove for: the "antique" allegory of Winckelmann, the Ger-
manizing Romanticism of the Cornelius group, the intellectual
colourism of Feuerbach; in short, the whole development from
Mengs to Marees. He often paints magnificently, but cannot re-
sist putting in little metaphors and anecdotes on the top of his
colour-poems. Nevertheless the latter are very juicy, and the
former very solid. He has a feeling for Nature, but a literarified
one, in contrast to Schwind, whose fairies and wood-nymphs are
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